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THE QUAKERS ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
REVOLUTION. 

By Adair P. Archer. 1 

In the grip of war once more, the Christian world sweats 
blood. Shall America enter the maelstrom? Our liberty on 
the high seas is imperiled. What should our course be? The 
analogy, though not over exact, is still worthy of note. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty years ago the nation faced a harsher situation, 
war or tyranny. We are apt to think of the Colonies at that 
time as a single unit, dauntless, patriotic, resolved with Henry 
upon "Liberty or death." There was, however, a sturdy element 
which stood aloof from the tempests of the mob, patriotism to 
these meant something higher and harder than a glorious sacri- 
fice of life, it meant humbleness and tireless patience in the cause 
of peace. In reviewing then, the attitude of the Colonial Quakers 
towards war, let us be sensible of its contrast with our own present 
day viewpoint that the latter may be tempered by a conception of 

lAdair Pleasants Archer, eldest son of William Wharton and 
Rosalie Pleasants Archer, was born in Richmond, Aug. 31, 1894 and 
died at Camp Grant Hospital October 6, 1918. 

He was a student at the University of Virginia 1912-15, spent the 
winter of 1913 in the U. S. Indian service, travelled in Europe dur- 
ing the summer of 1914, entered Harvard University 1915, and took 
his degree of B. A. 1917. While awaiting appointment in some train- 
ing camp, which was refused him on account of his light weight, he 
edited "Trench and Camp," the Y. M. C. A. paper for Camp Lee, and 
also organized the Little Theatre League of Richmond. 

He had difficulty in securing consideration as an officer on ac- 
count of his delicate health, but had been recommended for a com- 
mission just five days before the outbreak of influenza in the camp 
He was one of the first victims. He published nothing during his 
life, but left a large number of MSS, of which this is one. His lit- 
erary ability was generally recognized and a brilliant future as x 
scholar and artist seemed opening before him. 
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something more palmary than national honor — the honor of the 
Christian world. 

The facts of the pre-revolutionary period are history. It is 
not the intent of this paper to dwell more on these than need be. 
But facts and feelings are by no means concomitant. We can 
glean the former from public documents, memorials or traditions; 
the latter are more intangible and it is these I shall aim to en- 
snare. A short paper, dealing with an historic subject, may plead 
two excuses; it may be a clever, concise synthesis of other people's 
findings, or it may embody original data. This essay urges the 
latter as its justification. And as there is hardly room for both, 
the writer has determined to exclude the usual re-hash of authori- 
ties, and stick to his own original material, which consists of the 
letters, never before edited, of Eobert Pleasants, an ancestor. 

Robert Pleasants, 2 "of Curies," — as he subscribes himself, was 
born in 1722. He was a descendant of John Pleasants, one of 
the most prominent of the early Quaker settlers in Virginia, and 
among the first there to be persecuted for his religious convictions. 
He came from a line of philanthropists — his kinsman, Thomas 
Pleasants of Dublin, being especially notable in this connection. 
He himself was not only among the most active but among the 
most influential members of the Society of Friends in America. 
He numbers among his correspondents some of the most distin- 
guished in Quaker annals and I think we may justly accept his 
sentiments as orthodox and typical. He was one of the richest 
planters in the Colony, despite burdensome taxes and the fact 
that he freed all his slaves, having previously educated them, at 
a personal loss of some three thousand pounds. He was president 
of the Abolition Society in Virginia and he devoted his life, in 
the main, to the cause of educating the negroes with emancipation 
as the end in view. Robert Pleasants 3 the first, author of these ]et- 



2See W. d- M. Quarterly, 2 Ser. v. 1, no. 2, p. 107. Other letters 
of Robert Pleasants will be printed in succeeding numbers of the 
Quarterly. 

sThe daughter of Robert Pleasants and Elizabeth Randolph, Mary 
Webster Pleasants, married John G. Mosby, whose daughter, Virginia 
Cary, was the grandmother of Adair P. Archer. 
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ters, married Mary Webster. His son, Kobert Pleasants married 
Elizabeth, daughter cf Thomas Mann Randolph, and sixth in 
descent from Pocahontas and John Rolfe. His life was spent at 
"Curie's Neck/' one of his plantations on the upper "James." 

I shall seek, in the following pages, first, to review briefly the 
attitude of the government towards the Quakers, and secondly the 
Quakers' attitude towards the struggle for independence, that, 
lastly, we may arrive at some conclusion regarding the true posi- 
tion of the Quakers, about which historical material is of the 
meagrest kind. 

The Society of Friends was, from the date of its founding 
by Fox in 1644, ever a thorn in the side of the Government. The 
principles of the Quaker were misunderstood for centuries. The 
obvious reasons for this are the uncouth mode of habit and speech 
adopted by the Friends, and their studied aloofness. Further- 
more it was a principle with them not to bruit abroad matters of 
doctrine, but to submit meekly to misunderstanding and injus- 
tice. Quakers appeared in this country, first at Boston in 1G56. 
In Massachusetts their persecutions were frightful. They were 
jailed, whipped, branded, their ears were cut off, their tongues 
bored, they were even hanged. In Pennsylvania the settlement by 
Penn enjoyed comparative freedom and prosperity until revolu- 
tionary troubles obliged the Quakers there to take a stand equally 
obnoxious to both Governments. In Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, Friends were tormented by excessive fines and were oc- 
casionally whipped or imprisoned. By 1750, however, most of the 
Colonial governments — and by that time Quakers were everywhere 
— had compromised with them to a greater or lesser extent, and 
their attitude towards swearing, and military service and taxes 
were honored to some degree. Robert Pleasants makes a brief 
apology for this in a letter to Robert Boiling of Buckingham. 
Jan. 10, 1775: 

"I apprehend if we are sequestered from the rest of the com- 
munity we are by no means culpable for it. It is well known that 
we have always declined the use of the sword, as well as taking 
any oaths, supporting an hireling ministry, and some other mat- 
ters, which, tho' peculiar to ourselves, are by no means intended, 
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or in justice ought to be, an exclusion from the common interests 
of the community; nor can I conceive how the community can be 
injured by our adherence to these principles. For if we cannot 
fight for the State, we cannot fight against it; and so long as 
we keep to truth (and I believe the contrary can't be charged 
upon us) swearing is unnecessary; and while we continue to he 
useful members of society and study the peace and welfare of the 
government we live under, every reasonable man will allow it is 
unjust we should be made to surfer for not conforming to a law in 
favor of a few individuals, utterly inconsistent with our belief." 

The revolution brought things to a crisis. Every loyal Ameri- 
can was called to the ranks and his credit and his property stood 
back of the struggling, young government. The Quakers refused 
to join the army of either side, or to pay taxes to further war; 
they even denied their moral support. Never understood, such an 
attitude, in the white heat of patriotic fervour, met almost every- 
where contempt and resistance. There were no more compromises 
for conscience's sake. The oppression of the Friends was heavy. 
Their most notorious persecution — and it is, perhaps, the blackest 
spot on the early record of the Republic — occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania. A spurious document known as the "Spanktown Memo- 
rial" and purporting to be the work of British spies, was fathered 
upon the Quakers. A number of prominent Friends were ar- 
rested in Philadelphia, a hearing was refused them, their writ 
of habeas corpus ignored, their pleas to the Governor, the Council 
and Congress respectively overlooked, and seventeen of them were 
marshalled under guard to Winchester, Va., where they remained 
until the cumbersome machinery of the new government arranged 
at length for their release. Writing at this time, the county lieu- 
tenant remarks, "... Tories and the leaders of the Quakers, 
and two more offensive stigmas in their estimation (the people 
of the county,) could not be fixed upon men." 

Unwarrantable as seems this whole procedure, there are two 
tilings to be said in behalf of the Colonists. (I), Brissot de War- 
ville notes the following in his "Nouveau Voyage": "They, (the 
Quakers) were treated by both sides with confidence. The spies, 
encouraged by this, at length habited themselves as Quakers and 
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several were actually hung in that costume." (II), The Quakers 
appear to have been almost uniformly well to do. Their example 
regarding the payment of taxes permitted of a very discreditable 
interpretation which, we may be sure, the populace at large was 
quick to put upon them. 

When the war was over, these shadows abated somewhat, people 
began to realize that the Quaker, if he had not supported the 
revolutionists, assuredly had not abetted the English, and it was 
evident that his resistance had lost him more, materially speak- 
ing, than he could have suffered had he submitted to taxation with 
the rest. The Friends entered trustfully into the new regime with 
what Janney (a Quaker) has called "their professed principles to 
'render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's/ " Washington, 
in his courteous response to the address of the Society upon his 
inauguration, probably voices the opinion of the nation when he 
speaks as follows : it is doing the people called Quakers no more 
than justice to say that (except their declining to share with others 
in the burthens of common defense), there is no denomination 
who are more exemplary and useful citizens." Is this exception 
warranted ? Let us turn to the apology of the Quaker himself. 

It is a matter of record that "testimony" against the war was 
practically uniform among the Quakers. There were, to be sure, 
certain trivial differences in the various communities, some feel- 
ing that they could accede to fines and taxes without spiritual 
perturbations and others stubbornly resisting the tritest com- 
promise. The Quakers were one, in this instance, as in all others 
in the past, in condemning war as an institution. Their attitude 
depends, however, in part upon certain immediate causes. Beyond 
these there was the general principle of the Society which main- 
tained that Christ had, by his words and actions, prohibited to his 
followers, violence of any form and under any circumstances. It 
was held that the pure, primitive church had followed these ex- 
amples and injunctions to the letter and it was not permissible for 
latter-day commentators to juggle their meaning. 

In addition to their religious objections, the Quakers viewed 
war as ethically wrong. It is related that a notable Quaker, 
shortly after the revolution, said to Washington, "all that we ever 
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gained by revolution is not an adequate compensation to the poor, 
mangled soldier for the loss of life and limb/' The President is 
said to have replied. "I honor your sentiments; there is more 
in that than mankind have generally considered/' Whether the 
story be true or not, it is certain that Robert Pleasants advances 
the same line of argument. Let it be owned that thro inaction 
liberty is sacrificed, yet if war is entered into, life is liable to be 
forfeited. Life is more sacred and of more account than liberty. 
Pleasants writes the following to his brother-in-law, John Thomas, 
May 30, 1775: 

"News of great importance, indeed, may be expected when the 
lives, the property, and liberty, both civil and religious, of the 
people of this continent, as well of the present as succeeding gen- 
erations, may be effected by the present movements of contending 
parties. An awful consideration, indeed, and such as calls loudly 
to those who are more immediately entrusted with the affairs of 
State to be endowed with wisdom in the direction thereof. These 
inestimable blessings ought never to be trifled with, it appears to 
me that in very few instances men have a right to take it away. 
The liberty and property are secondary enjoyments that derive 
their origin from the sacred source and ought to be held very 
sacred/' 

The Quakers were in a quandary at the time of the revolution, 
for, besides the sentiments just stated, another one of their prin- 
ciples decreed that liberty was an inherent right of man. Could 
they be indifferent at heart then to the impending struggle for 
liberty? Robert Pleasants has balanced the question. He writes 
as follows in the letter before quoted: 

"In justification of these opinions, [viz. : these relations to 
military service and taxes], it may not be necessary at present 
to say any more than that we believe they are unlawful, under 
the Gospel dispensation (at least to us), and which we concieve 
to be expressly forbidden by our Saviour and his apostles and con- 
firmed by the practice of the primitive Christians for near three 
hundred years after. It is very manifest that a dark night of 
apostasy did prevail over the churches and that the first reformers 
were made instruments in the hands of God to point out and dis- 
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cover many of the enormities and imposturers that had crept in, 
as well in principle as practice, which plainly appeared by the 
persecutions which were raised against them. Is it not then ad- 
visable that the very people who so nobly testified against the 
superstition and tyranny of the church of Rome, as soon, almost, 
as they had shaken the yoke from their own necks and become 
vested with power, they should endeavor to stop the progress of 
the reformation by persecuting others who saw, or at least be- 
lieved they saw, the dregs of popery still remaining, in many in- 
stances, among those called Protestants? This was the case with 
us, and our records testify how deeply many were made to suffer 
in their lives, their persons, and their properties from motives 
as truly consciencious and which, on the most narrow scouting, 
I conceive would be found so free from tending to prejudice that 
I believe they would promote the welfare of the community." 

"Since then, we have suffered so deeply by an arbitrary power, 
can it be doubted that we are insensible of the value, or disaf- 
fected to the cause of liberty? ~No, and, perhaps, as far as the 
associations and revolutions of the late Congress may be consis- 
tent with what we, and every thinking person, must allow to be 
of a higher and more important nature, we may be as depended on 
for firmness and perseverance as others. And, in every instance 
where we have had the direction of government, we have always 
allowed the full enjoyment of that liberty and indulgence we ever 
craved ; the good policy of which appears manifest, especially in 
these young countries, by the rapid progress which some countries 
have made in every useful employment." 

Pleasants here insinuates the answer of the Quaker to the 
objection that principles of peace and freedom, while well enough 
in theory, could not expediently be put into practice. Penn's 
government was a test which, in their eyes, confuted this finally. 
From the above it would seem we are justified in agreeing with 
Professor's Weeks' statement that the Quakers were "logically and 
historically on the side of the Colonists in the question at issue." 

We ought, though, to bear in mind four other particular fac- 
tors which tended to equalize their sentiments at this time. (I) 
their real body was in England. It had given birth to, and nur- 
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tured, the American Societies. With the English Quakers, who 
were ever ready with sympathy and assistance, those abroad would 
have no quarrel, they did not participate in any political move- 
ments — indeed by the tenets of their faith they were necessarily 
non-partisan. Any resistance of the Colonies, backed by the tacit 
sympathy of American Quakers, must assuredly give offense to 
those at home. (II) The chief cause of discontent in America was 
taxation without representation. Under existing conditions taxes 
were demanded of the Quakers, against their conscience, by the 
Colonial government. As far then as liberty went, the Quakers 
had almost as much ground for complaint against these latter as 
against the mother country. (Ill) Not only this, but Friends 
were less able to protest in the name of unjust taxation, than 
others, since, by the terms of William Penn's charter — and the 
other Societies in America harked back to Philadelphia like 
branches to the root — it was expressly stipulated that Parliament 
could, at its own discretion, levy taxes upon the provinces. 

Yet another circumstance swayed the Quakers to non-partisan- 
ship, and this, of the immediate cause, I deem the most potent. 
(IV) It was claimed that the colonies had no right to demand 
liberty which they were unwilling to extend to their dependents — 
religious liberty to dissenters, and freedom to slaves. The follow- 
ing extracts illustrate what a pressing influence this was with 
Robert Pleasants. Let us repeat, in this connection, that Pleas- 
ants favored emancipation only after the slaves had been properly 
educated. His immediate aim was to put an end to the slave trade. 

[To Robert Boiling, Jan. 16, 1775.] 

"It appears also to me that it would be consistent with our 
interests as well as duty, while we are contending with the Mother 
country respecting arbitrary measures she would impose on us, 
to remember to do the same justice to our dependents who have an 
equal right to it. This, I believe, would be an acceptable sacri- 
fice, and speak louder for the cause even among our enemies than 
cannon, mortars, or any other instruments of death. I would not 
be understood to mean that the justice I speak of is only due to 
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dissenters in general or to our Society in particular ; I wish it 
were extended to the poor slaves who have an equal right to free- 
dom with ourselves." 

[To John Thomas, May 30, 1775.] 
"But while we are condemning the Mother country for en- 
deavoring to deprive us of the latter [liberty], let us consider our 
own conduct in respect to those we look upon to be our inferiors 
and not withhold such valuable privilege from them. 'Cast out 
the beam that is in thine own eye/ said our blessed Saviour, 'and 
then thou shalt see clearly to pluck the mote out of thy brother's 
eye.' And we are enjoined from the same authority to 'do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us' — But alas ! how are 
these things regarded. Our actions don't keep pace with the 
knowledge and the solid arguments which have been advanced in 
the cause of Liberty and c. We as a people are principled against 
fighting, should we not be equally concerned to remove the cause 
of it? The times seem to call for diligence in this important 
matter and a further progress in the great work that hath been 
begun. It is true in this Colony we are under particular re- 
straints in that respect, but I am ready to think at times, that ought 
not to stop its progress, and I hope to see some stepping forward 
according to the knowledge that may be afforded, but if that 
should be the case, I believe the work will go forward and, in 
time, be effected, so that slavery may cease from among a people 
so sensible of the value of liberty and so tenacious of their right 
to enjoy it. And I believe the sooner it is accomplished the more 
it would resound to the honor, as well as advantage of America. 
And I am fully of opinion that if it is not voluntarily done it will 
be brought about, perhaps, by means fatal to the present posses- 
sion/ 7 This last sentence, tho' erased in the original, is so re- 
markable in view of the result of the Civil War that I have in- 
cluded it here. 

Then, despite the appeal of the cause, there were certain re- 
straining influences, outside their faith, which urged temperate ac- 
tion upon the Quakers. Friends must have played no small part in 
the deliberation of Congress, which met in Philadelphia where they 
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were wealthy and influential. The following letter would seem 
to attest this fact. It is one of three, all written by way of in- 
troduction for the Virginia delegates, to prominent Philadelphia 
Quakers. Israel Pemberton — to whom it is addressed, was one 
of the oldest members of the Society in Pennsylvania. Later he 
was among the band exiled to Virginia, and with Samuel, brother 
of Eobert Pleasants, was exceedingly active in procuring their 
release. 

[To Israel Pemberton— Philadelphia. Aug. 22, 1774] 
"Dear Uncle: 

"This is intended by the Commissioners appointed by this 
Colony to attend the general congress in Philadelphia, on Amer- 
ican affairs viz; Peyton Randolph — our late Speaker, Richard 
Bland, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Edmund Pendleton, 
George Washington, and Benjamin Harrison, whom I take the 
freedom to recommend to thy particular notice as men who have 
deserved well of this country for their steady attachments to its 
interests and most, if not all of them, for their favorable senti- 
ments and service to Friends; particularly Bland, Henry, and 
Lee, who are great speakers in our House of Assembly and were 
very able advocates for us at the time we made application for 
relief from militia fines, indeed, I am well pleased that the Con- 
gress is to be held in Philadelphia because friends may have an 
opportunity, (if they find it their duty to concern in the matter) 
to endeavor to moderate the resolves of that respectable assembly, 
on which the future welfare of America seems so much to depend. 
For, though it may be determined to persevere with firmness in 
opposition to Parliamentary taxations, yet as it appears to me to 
be the duty, so it is likely to be the interest of the Americans to 
use every lenient measure by way of petition from the United 
Colonies, enforced by a respectable embassage, before other means 
of an offensive nature be put in execution/ 

Thy affectionate friend and kinsman 
Robert Pleasants." 
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Careful and moderate as was the course adopted by America, 
it was, as we know, barren of results. In 1776 Quaker represen- 
tatives from the several Colonies met in Philadelphia. War was 
perceived to be inevitable and a plan of conduct had to be formu- 
lated for the Society. Its attitude was decreed strictly non-parti- 
san. Since feasible means had been of no avail, there was still 
no excuse, in the eyes of Friends, for force, which under any cir- 
cumstances was banned. 

This Quaker policy of non-partisanship was not quietly accept- 
ed by the American Government. Finding the converts of the 
patriotic enthusiasm insufficient to sweep down their barriers of 
conscience, the revolutionists determined to get all that they could 
from the Friends, in default of their service. First, heavy taxes 
were levied against them for support of the army. Secondly, op- 
pressive fines were demanded when the Quaker refused, as he al- 
ways did, to attend muster. In Virginia, and in some other sec- 
tions, those disclaiming active service were compelled to hire a 
substitute. Lastly the British and Colonial armies made free with 
the Quakers possessions in an unwarrantable manner. Eobert 
Pleasants writes as follows to his brother: 

(To Samuel Pleasants. Feb. 15, 1781). 

I am fully of thy opinion in respect to an increase in our suf- 
ferings. We have had a specimen of what, in all probability may 
become more general, in the march of the British army from 

Westover (where they landed) to Richmond this, with the 

seizure of every kind of property wanted by the other party, high 
taxes, etc, afford indeed a melancholy prospect. that it may 
lead us to a right sense of, and from, our multiplied transgres- 
sions, is my sincere desire !" 

Another letter attests the arbitrary measure resorted to in 
Virginia and the unjust discrimination against the Quaker. 

Sept. 3, 1780. 
"Col. Southdale: 

"Sometime ago Ryland Randolph's overseer showed me a list 
of about fifteen names, among which was mine and against it a 
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sum near £1200. Against four or five others were annexed differ- 
ent sums to the amount, in the whole, as well as I remember, to 
between one and two thousand pounds; and to the others, ten in 
number, not a shilling. He said they were about to hire a man 
to go into the army, and that the people mentioned in the list 
were to pay the hire in proportion to the several sums against 
each name. I have been since told that my estate is to be made 
liable to be seized for upwards of £400 (say £4500) of it, owing, 
it is said, to the divisions of this county being regulated accord- 
ing to the last year's assessment, when I was made subject to a 
treble taxation. But thou may remember that before the pass- 
ing of the act for raising these men, the other law against non- 
jurors was repealed, so that I can't conceive with what propriety 
or by what law, justice, or reason, I should now, in this or any 
other instance be made liable to a treble tax. It seems also high- 
ly unwarrantable to me that men who are not liable to pay a 
shilling should have it in their power to hire a man on any terms 
they please at my expense to screen themselves from a draft. Peo- 
ple don't always feel for others when they themselves are safe, 
and I was told, one of those very men said they would give £5000 
for a man rather than submit to a draft. 

"I mention this matter to thee from a supposition that thou 
hast the principle discretion in conveying these laws and regula- 
tions into execution and from an expectation that, if I am thus 
made liable to suffering thro' inadvertancy, (which I charitably 
hope was the case) thou wilt endeavour to have it rectified. 

"I am respectfully thy friend, 
"Robert Pleasants." 

It should not be gathered that Pleasants acceded to the gov- 
ernment, merely because such claims are recognized in the above 
letter. Against summary seizure the Quaker was impotent, and 
in this way fines and taxes were collected. His private views re- 
garding the attitude to be adopted towards such levies are stated 
thus: 
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[To Thomas Nicholson, Dec. 5, 1779.] 
"Being fully persuaded that a general conformity of conduct 
to the sense and judgment of the body of Friends tends to the 
mutual strength and encouragement of each member, I am in- 
clined to offer a few hints to thy consideration respecting the part 
I have been told our Friends of the 2nd. yearly meeting of Per- 
quimans hath acted or are likely to act . . . the matter I allude 
to is that it hath been said most or all our friends of that quarter 
were- likely voluntarily to pay the taxes imposed for the support 
of the war which for sometime past hath prevailed to the de- 
struction of the lives, the property, and just liberty of thousands; 
and contrary to the judgments and practices of those in the west- 
ern quarter of our province as well as most others on the conti- 
nent of America. . . . Although many did, the last year, sub- 
mit to the payment of a single tax levied, as the act declared for 
saving or preserving the credit of the paper currency which, (al- 
though emitted for the purpose of carrying on the war) friends 
had made use of, as others, as a medium of trade and from that 
consideration were induced to contribute towards the support 
of its credit. Yet seeing that instead of the money so raised being 
applied to those purposes, it hath been thrown again into 
consideration and moreover, very large sums hath been emitted 
since for the express purpose of continuing the war. It appears 
clear to my judgment that Friends can no more pay the tax than 
take the test, for they are both calculated to promote the same 
ends and make us parties in the destruction, the violence and con- 
fusion consequent to such intestine commotion; and would it not 
be repugnant to reason to contribute by taxes to the support of 
either party who may happen to prevail, whom we could not, under 
the present unsettled state of affairs, be free to acknowledge?" 

Despite these hardships, the Quakers remained consistent — 
nay they increased their firmness as the government tightened its 
thumb-screws. There were, of course, a few who fell. And the 
temptation must have been biting to a hot-blooded youth, when 
the whole country was swayed by a passion for freedom. For 
those few there was no leniency. The Society to maintain its 
principles, had to stand together. The slightest inconsistence 
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was bound to raise criticism and there were too many already who 
regarded the Quakers' attitude as a pose — an evasion of respon- 
sibility. The following letters ring with a martyr-like strength 
of purpose: 

[To Thomas Nicholson, December 5th, 1779] 
"I apprehend that such deviations of conduct and sentiment 
must also tend to discourage those who conceive it to be their 
duty to suffer the loss of life, liberty, and property, rather than 
violate the testimony of a good conscience, and also to the strength- 
ening the bands of their persecutors; for it seems natural enough 
for such to conclude, when the same conduct is not generally ob- 
served by the Society, especially those of the same province, that 
their refusal proceeds from obstinacy and, of course, they may be 
induced to inflict the more serious punishment to promote their 
designs, the tendency whereof hath been surely marked in many 
places with devastation, cruelty, injustice, and depravity of morals 
exceeding any era heretofore known in these parts of America." 

[To John Crew. October 8-1780] 
"Thy son Exum tells me that he is going to sea in an armed 
vessel, and that he has the full consent of his father and mother 
for so doing. For a tender regard for his good and the reputa- 
tion of his worthy parents, I was induced to query with him 
whether he thought, in case of an attack at sea, he would have 
resolution to withstand the scoffs and threats of the people on 
board so as not to give up the privilege of peace in which he had 
been favored with an education. And also whether he had been 
plainly explicit with the Captain. For it appears absolutely neces- 
sary, if he has any intention of preserving the unity of his friends 
that the Captain should not be deceived in time of action. I 
know it is a time of great suffering to parents and trial to chil- 
dren, but I have often desired that our suffering and trials may 
not accede the strength afforded and I am persuaded, at times, 
beyond a doubt, that, if there is a sufficient degree of faith, pa- 
tience, and reliance on him who cares for sparrows, the trials 
will tend to refine and to make more fit for the service of the day, 
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and that a day is approaching in which the Son of Bighteousness 
will again shine with brightness and comfort to those who stead- 
ily persevere, which rest thou, and I, and all that appertain to us, 
may do is the sincere desire of thy old friend." 

[To Matthew Pleasants. Dec. 26th 1780]. 

"Beport having been made to our monthly meeting that you 
had so far deviated from thy education and practice of friends as 
to attend at muster and act as a military man, Amos Ladd and 
myself were appointed to visit and endeavor to convince thee of 
the impropriety of such conduct. I submitted to the appointment 
from an expectation that thy place of abode was still at thy 
brother Joseph's, but being since informed that thou art removed 
to Goochland County, and not knowing when I may have an op- 
portunity of seeing thee, conclude it might be best to inform thee 
by letter of the matter and, withal to advise thee that, if the re- 
port should be true, or that thou should have seen the inconsist- 
ency of such practices, so as with sincerity to condemn them, to 
lose no time in communicating the desirable intelligence, whereby 
thou may be restored to the unity of thy Friends, who are con- 
cerned for thy welfare and happiness. On the contrary, if thou 
should have deviated in so essential a point, from a determina- 
tion to persist in such a mode of conduct, thou cant reasonably 
expect any other than to be excluded from a right of membership 
in a Society to whose discipline thou dont choose to conform. I 
wish, however, thou wouldst solidly consider the matter, and if 
thou canst not justify war from the doctrines and example of 
our Saviour, His apostles, and the primitive Christians, would it 
not be a dangerous innovation, to set up thy own judgment in op- 
position to the highest authorities? Wherein should thou be 
mistaken after having been favored with a different education, 
the greater will be thy condemnation." 

[To Mary Pleasants. Feb. 1781] 

"Altho' the times are distressing in many respects, nothing 
gives me so much pain of mind as a fear lest he (a son) should 
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be prevailed on by a fear of suffering, or fallacious arguments 
and example of some, who have been favored, as well as himself, 
with a religious education, and turned their backs on it, to take 
up arms; indeed, it looks to me as if the approaching difficulties 
would try every foundation and earnestly wish, with thee, that, 
those who have been favored with the beauty and excellence of 
an holy life, may press forward with a full purpose of heart and 
dependence that he who cares for sparrows will not suffer the 
trials of such to exceed the support and strength afforded, so 
that we may be favored to say in the conclusion, with the apostle, 
"I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith/' 

And now the Quaker has bared his heart to us — what did he 
find there? Assuredly nothing of selfishness or surfeiting. We 
must judge his attitude in the light of his own spiritual concep- 
tion. It is, I think, something which arguments and formal proof 
cannot justify. Was he a fanatic? Undoubtedly. And was he 
a traitor? There were many to dub him so in his own day, but 
distance has cleared our view. Finally, was he a patriot? Not 
in the strict sense of the word, truly — and yet, has the word a 
more transcendant meaning? What impelled that stubborn re- 
sistance to all which seemed just and noble? The Quaker would 
answer, "the Divine spirit." Spiritual vagaries find no sympathy 
in a world of action. We must grant, however, that it was 
something strong and supernatural which could snatch those 
souls out of the turgid current of a land, shriveled to the core by 
the travail of a nation's birth, which held them aloof and let them 
measure dispassionately the pro and con of abstract justice. We 
need not agree or even admire, but we must look with wonder 
back on those who to us and to succeeding centuries, will typify, 
in the words of Eobert Pleasants, "the pure principles of Peace 
and Righteousness and which we, of this generation, are called to 
bear testimony to." 



